BOMBAY

cal dimensions that the wealth of towns, any more than
the power and wealth of nations, is determined. The
harbour unites every possible desideratum of a great
sea-port: it is easy of access and egress; affords excellent
anchoring ground; is capacious beyond the utmost
probable demands of commerce; and, owing to the

treat rise and fall of the tides, is admirably adapted for
ocks of every description. The climate is healthy;
and the ground, being diversified by numerous small
ridges and hills, furnishes an endless choice of situations
for forts, towns, bazaars, and villages, not to say bunga-
lows or villas, and all sorts of country-houses, and some
very splendid retreats from the bustle of business.
The roads which intersect this charming island were
beautifully macadamised, as I well remember, long
before that grand improvement was heard of in Eng-
land; and as the soil of the island is made up of that
rich kind of mould resulting from decomposed basalt
or lava, the whole surface affords a good sample of the
perennial verdure of tropical scenery, which dazzles
and surprises the new-comer, while its interest seldom,
if ever, fails to rise still higher upon a more prolonged
and intimate acquaintance.

Such are among the eminent physical advantages
enjoyed by Bombay; but even these, had they been
many times greater, would have been light in the
balance compared to those of a moral, or rather of a
political nature, which conspired in 1812 to render it
one of the most important spots in that quarter of the
globe. At the time I speak of, it was almost the only
possession exclusively British within several hundred
miles in any direction. The enormous territory of
the Mahrattas lay close to Bombay on the east; and I
mention this one district because the name is more or
less familiar to English ears, chiefly, perhaps, from its
having been the scene of the Duke of Wellington's
earliest campaign in command of an army. The
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